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Gifford. I asked my mother who this lady might be.
The Helen's Tower expression of reverent sadness
spread over her face. ( She was your uncle's mother/
I was told, but in a tone which indicated mystery and
concealment. As I grew older, I realized that, to my
uncle, his mother's second marriage had come as a
lasting shock. It was not that he disapproved of Lord
Gifford since he has dedicated to his memory as warm
a tribute as any man could desire. It can scarcely have
been jealousy, since he himself had dissolved that
passionate partnership with his mother by marrying
in the same year. It was his undue sensitiveness to
public opinion, his fastidious dread of ridicule, which
led him to feel that his mother's romantic marriage to
a man so much younger than herself might arouse
amused comment in society. It was torture to him to
feel that the gnats of malice might buzz even for a
moment above that sainted head. And we were all
aware, as we grew older, that the heroine of Helen's
Tower must not (except with the reticence of some
secret misfortune) be associated with any second mar-
riage. This mystery enhanced the religious awe with
which her memory was preserved.

I have often felt that the quality which rendered
this devotion between a son and a mother so dis-
tinctive and so durable was that they were able to fuse
the Victorian dogmas of parental discipline and filial
piety with a twentieth-century sense of companionship.
A hundred years ago it must indeed have been rare
to find as between any child or any parent such un-
stinted confidence, such actual gaiety of communion.
She shared his every interest and his every pleasure;
she shared his friendships and his adventures; they